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II. Bennett and Jules Guerin. Cliapter 23 and a portion of the 
preceding and following chapters tell of the appointment of Burnhani 
by President Roosevelt as chairman of the ill-fated commission of the 
fine arts and of his visit to the London city planning conference in 1910, 
and give first-hand information about Burnham 's views concerning the 
organization of the American academy in Rome. 

In his interest in general history and contemporary occurrence, Mr. 
Moore sometimes loses sight of his subject, so that his style is at times 
disjointed and discursive. He presents very clearly, however, the char- 
acteristics of Mr. Burnham — his passion for dominating situations, his 
keen business instinct, his tireless vigor, the spirit that kept him fighting 
for his beliefs, the driving force that made him the confidant not only 
of members of his own profession, but also of other men of large affairs. 

The book is excellently printed and very completely illustrated, many 
of the illustrations being in color. There are also a number of repro- 
ductions of the work of architects other than Burnham to illustrate 
the carrying out of schemes in which Burnham was the guiding mind. 
Copious footnotes and references and a very complete list of all the 
works of the firm of Burnham and Root and of the D. H. Burnham 
company make this work a valuable reference book for architects and city- 
planners. We can only hope that other architects of our time may have 
as faithful a chronicler as Mr. Moore has been of D. H. Burnham, ar- 
chitect, planner of cities. , TT n 

' v James H. Porstthe 

A cycle of Adams letters. 1861-1865. Edited by Worthington C. Ford. 
With illustrations. Two volumes. (Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton Mifflin company, 1920. xiv, 298, 280 p.) 

The posthumous fame of Henry Adams must bring a cynical smile 
to his ghost. The popular acclaim, which he posed as despising but 
which in reality he desired, has certainly been awarded him. Every- 
body read his Education, and many turned for the first time to his 
other works that had made him one of the first American historians. 
Since then his essays and letters have been exploited; and now come 
these two substantial volumes of letters from the hand of his father, his 
brother Charles, and his own, selected by that notable editor, Worthing- 
ton C. Ford. The period covered by the correspondence is one of tre- 
mendous import to the United States and in the events that were shaking 
the nations the three Adamses played an important part, the younger 
Charles in the army, and the father and Henry in London attending to 
our national affairs at the Court of St. James. 

So much space was given in the Education of Henry Adams to the 
episodes in London at this critical time that the reader naturally ex- 
pects further light from this collection of letters. In this he is dis- 
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appointed The minister was not a great letter-writer and his position 
made it necessary for him to be discreet, while the boy Henry reveals 
little about the problems of diplomacy, in which during later life he was 
so greatly interested. His letters are well written and at times illuminat- 
ing as to his own state of mind, but their offering to the historical student 
is, on the whole, rather slight. 

The letters of Charles Francis Adams are in a different class. The 
army life quickened his development and he sees affairs with the 
intelligence of a man; His account of camp life, of action, his estimates 
of the men around him, and his criticism of the administration, both 
civil and military, are illuminating. In many ways the reviewer is 
inclined to count them as among the best letters from the military 
standpoint that have been written by an American, and perhaps even 
that limitation is not necessary. n 

Thirty-fifth annual report of the Bureau of American ethnology. To 
the secretary of the Smithsonian institution. In two parts. Part i, 
1913, 1914. (Washington: Government printing office, 1921) 

The Thirty- fifth annual report of the Bureau of American ethiwlogy, 
part 1, is a quarto volume of 32 pages of "report" and 760 pages of an 
exhausting presentation of Kwakiutl texts, by Mr. Franz Boas. It is 
excellently printed, on fine paper; and it will be read by nobody. It 
could not possibly have any value except to rare students of language, 
and it would be very difficult for them to use it on account of the way in 
which it is arranged. 

It purports to give the Kwakiutl texts and literal translations, but 
these are printed separately. The English is not, however, a literal trans- 
lation, because it "reads smoothly," and no exact translation of Indian 
language can do that Consequently the reader who has no knowledge 
of the words or grammar of the Kwakiutl — and there is not one in a 
million, even of those who may examine the book, who has any such 
knowledge — will be forced to guess at the identification of the original 
words and their translations. 

There is no vocabulary and there are no explanatory notes — no sem- 
blance of a guide to the intricacies of this carefully prepared Rosetta 
stone. To illustrate the deficiency, nearly every sentence begins with 
the word "wa," which apparently has some of the quality of an inter- 
jection and some of that of an adverb of time. When it is translated 
at all it is translated without any uniformity. No doubt the sense is 
given in the translation in each case, but the presentation furnishes the 
student a puzzle instead of definite and readily understood information. 

It is painful to see people of supposed intelligence persist in printing 
translations in this scoliophrenic style, when the only possible way of 
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